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The*^ delivery of * service to,, 
handicapped ' students. In rural A 
■ areas' has "caused ' many ^ concerns ; ' / 
"'for ' sqhpqi : adrriini^ratbf s and;.' 
special v educators ■/■r^aiike', v 'the v 
• issues ■ which * confront .., special v , 
education " in rural v > sreafs are >' • 
unique becaOse/.bf / their "geo^caph- 
ical and huinan programming prob- , 
lefts. \ D i f f Lea 1 1 i e s ; • in; r ecr uit i pg '"\ 
and retaining, qualified staff, 
inadequacies 'iff fun'ding, lack* of ^ 
provision's for s t^ff //development. \ 
and resistance. : ,to v change (Helge, 
' l^fip) are' concerns cited Jin the , 
literature, regarding/' delivery 'o;f •; 
serviced to. -handicapped students: 
in ^rural areas, * Other cited con-, : 
cerhs include : minimal curricuiair- 
offerings /and ndnflexible r-school 9 
.schedules,' need ' for cooperation ? ; 
of many communities to provide ' 
. educational programs * to students, 
teacher /reluctance to take * an,' 
extra duties, staff turnover ar\d ^ 
lack of -teachfer contact * with 
-other.,' teachers in the' same ; field ' 
(Witters, Vasa, 1981).* 'r-*;^ * 

o u In : a report ; to -Congress; (Prp- 
gress Toward a " Fpee ^Appropriate - :• 
Public;: Education, 1979) , • - /the \ 
stat^i ;: ;of ; . programming - for * the • 
handicapped is (^scribed as beipg<7. 
inadequate in rural areas 1 . 
Provision f^r an appropriate com- 
prehensive service to a popula-* 
- tion as diverse .as' the/ handi-. 
capped; ;flre'sentv ! in rural 'areas is' ;. 
an ' 1 enormous ' administrative ahdv 
educational, challenge;: *to\ already - 
overburdened; ■> 'school personnel . "A 
comprehensive, program ^ provides ^ 
for . preventatiye^'^sery^^s;^ ideh- 
tification. of children who # are 
. handicapped, .^direction ta. -service./. 



prpvid'ers to meet unique -needs of 
/students,, sens :ry ■ aids, special 
•assistance in obtaining an educa- 
\ tioh, y v. family^ ; counseling and 

training,, special training in 
; mobility / vocational training and 

job. * placement, recreation and 

social activities, personal care, 

• ^transportation and indirect sup-,/ 

portive /servicer-. The problem 
/Confronting ' rusal a schools , in 
"■■ accomodating the - mildly ' -behav-. : 
iorally disordered, student Is to/ 
; design a * program whictv can -cqpe 
with : the. mgny problems w,hich are"* 
unique tpvrurai schools. i 
.? Rujal is -defined • by the ^jj. 5^ 
. ' Census 'Bureau (1976) as any city • 
•which* £ias fewer than 25 , 000 ; pop- 
; ^uiat&on. > ; This - .^ definition df> 
rural -would be too brpSad for mo6t 
states, I A /majority' / of the, 
* schools" |in rural states would' be 
in 1 'Gtimraunitiesa with •'less tHan 
4 ;25„000 j population. For . this .. 
V, paper, /rural / will b§- defined in." 
^ terms Af * Schools districts which 
„ . serve 'fewer -than 500 students. 

■■■■ I " ,-.V-"' . ' ; . v ' : v,""'-- 

Servip^t^e ' Behaviorally Impaired 
Un RuraPSchools; ; • , ,>> •■ : . ; 

One ' delivery .system which ^ 
J attempts^ to dope' with thfe unique* 
. prob^ms/ of ruraK areas & the 
0 > resource consultant model, 'A. 
v \ resource moctel is a, school operas 

• tip™ dp' which a / person v has the 
'"responsibility. ;, i pf^prpyidiji.g"' s sup- « 
^. portive ",■ v^edLk^ationall^ related " 

seiwices' to> children and/or , to , 
their 1 teachers CWiederholt, : 

,.. Hapill, and Brown,' 1978). • The 
resource consultant is the key 
: : individual in s - the " model . . - ^ -The 

u - resource consultant, provides both 



direct intervention assistance td 
behavioraliy. '. impaired students 
and indirect service, * such as, 
consultation with! regular class- 
room... teachers. ' The; resource con- 
sultant i'must h^'ave broad-based 
training and exp(5rti?e. in befhav- 
iora}: and/ 'instructional inter- 
ventions/ as <well as skills in, 
N/orking^ with teachers, 4 parents,'' 
aides • and other -school person- 
nel..-: The.jieed for diverse trail- 
ing is ' based on the premise that ; 
in rCiral schools resource con- 
sultants will need to serve other , 
• populations • of handicapped .stu- 
dents in addition to the "behav- 
tdfaily : impaired. Commonly, the 
/resource crf$§ultant will be 
called upon 'fto servefrtuldly menr 
telly ..' ret,af cited "arrb specific 
^learning ' ' disabled students. 
Hallahan and ' Kaufman (1979) have 
noted thgt* the presenting prob- 
lems of . mildly handicapped stu-. 
dents — behavioraliy . impaired, 
specific ■ learning disabled, and 
mentally "retarded—do not differ 
significantly. ,. . b 

The' Resource .consultant" may 
be bssed • in one scho'ol building 
or several buildings .or districts 
on an itinerant basis. Resource 
consultants working on «an ltin- 
; erant basis are .usually employed 
by rural * cooperatives , . inter- 
mediate educational agencies, or* 
multiple school districts, where 
student populations do not war- 
rant a full-time teacher. . 

The special education *'re- ; 
source consultant ' model ..for. 
serving , behavioraliy impaired 
students has a number of advan- 
tages in rural areas . The 
model's advantages are'that it: 



**reduces the problems stem- 
ming from the low prevalence, of 
students with behavioral dis- 
order^, geographic isolation and 
the financing of support agencies 
by allowing the special education 
personnel to serve more students 

. in a larger geographic area than 
Would be possible under the tra- 
ditional self-contained educa- 

a tional model;. ' ' 

**provides expertise to tpore 
than ohe school 'district through 
the use of itinerant teachers who 
may serve in »a number of school 
buildings on a part-time basis; 

**provides the opportunity 
for inservice training and pro- 
fessional development of regular 
teaching staff; 

**prov.ides services in the 
"least restrictive" environment 
for mildly behavioraliy impaired 
students in the school they would 
regularly attend ; 

**reduces transportation and 
coordination costs by bringing 
the program to the students 
- rather than the students to the 
program; / 

■ **provides -additional re- 
sources to the school; 

**proyides a staff member 
trained to work with individual 
'and groups of parents;«and 

**retains the integrity of 
the local districts allowing cur- 
riculum and other school policy 
decisions to be made *at^ the local 
level. / 



The resource, corisultant model 
ds Rot without "diiad vantages for 
providing services to behavior- 
ally" impaired students on an « 
itinerant, basis.. Some of these 
di^advaS^ages are that it: * 

**does not replace ( more in- 
tensive '' services for • more N 
^$everely .behaviorally impaired 
students, although the resource 
teacher may serve' as a member of 
the referral/diagnostic team;* 

**may /hot provide the conti- 
nuity or/ array of service which 
some beliaviorally impaired stu- 
• dents need; \ 

**is dependent on the accep- 
tance by the school administra- 
tion and regular classroom teach- 
ers, who provide services to the 
behaviorally impaired student; 

**may view the resource con- 3 
sultant, particularly if working 
on an itinerant basis, as an out- 
side- person making suggestions; 

•' ■ s — ■ 

*:**may not have the .resource 
consultant available in emergency 
situations; 

*:*may require more time in 
-travel for the resource consul- 
tant from school to school than 
in providing service to teachers 
-and students; and 

**provides the ' resource con- 
sultant to serve .as a referral ; 
--agent; however, the model does 
not provide . medical', psychiatric - 
and other types of related ser- : 
vices sometimes desirable. 

' . Since the key difference 



between \the deliver^ of service 
to behaviorally impaired students 
in .., selfr contained special 
education settings and the 
services provided by the special 
education resource consultant is 
the support provided to ■ the 
classroom teachers , there is a 
need to look carefully at the 
factors - affecting ' -the 
implementation of * the resource 
consultation model. 

The consultation function of 
the resource consultant" has 
recently been under close 
scrutiny in the literature 
(Evans, 1980; Sargent, 1981; 
Zabel, Peterson, Smith & White, 
1981). In the, above, studies, it. 
was found that - the mean 
percentage of time devoted to 
consultation . with regular 
classroom teachers - . was less than 
eight percent . Although reasons 
for; the. minimal use of\ 
-consultation have not been pin- 
pointed in the~ literature, hypo- 
theses for this lack of interest 
include: teachers 1 and adminis- 
trators? insecurity in providing 
service to behaviorally impaired 
students, reliance on the tradi- 
tional direct service delivery 
model in rural schools and a lack 
■of adequate training for resource 
teachers in utilizing the consul- 
tation model. 

In this, position paper, the 
strengths and constraints of the 
consultation function of the re- 
source : consultation model for 
serving .■' mildly behaviorally im- 
paired students will be explored 
further, including a discussion 
of three common consultation mod- 
els and suggestions for the im- 
plementation of the model in 
rural school settles. 
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' Models v 

Three commonly described mod- 
els of consultation are purchase 
of expertise, doctor-patient and 
process (Schein, 1979). These 
three r models all have a bearing , 
on how the consultant views the 
classroom teachers gnd their 
ability to resolve classroom 
issues or problems. The model* of. 
consultation employed by the re- 
source consultant will greatly 
influence the amount of 
responsibility for students taken 
by the classroom teacher. Each 
of the three models is briefly 
described with. assumptions, 
advantages and disadvantages. 

The Purchase of Expertise Model 

The purchase of ^expertise 
model is probably the most widely 
employed model of consultation 
utilized by resource consul- 
tants. The resource consultant 
is seen as an expert who can 
offer knowledge and information 
which the classroom teachers do 
not possess. ■■< The ' classroom 
teachers seek suggestions and ; 
intervention" strategies to be 
employed with a behaviorally im- 
paired student in their class- 
room, and the resource consultant, 
provides the information or pro- 
vides the necessary interven- 
tion. The classroom 'teacher, is 
in effect purchasing information , 
from the resource consultant. 

An assumption made about the 
purchase 6f expertise model is 
that the resource consultant is 
sufficiently knowledgeable about 
the classroom environment, the" 
students .in question, and. the 
skills to provide specific direc- 
tions. -Additionally, an assump- 
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tiqn is made that 7 the classroom 
teacher is; capable of carrying ' 
out the intervention strategies 
and will be able to make~ adjust- 
ments in the strategies as needed. 

Some of the advantages for 
the purchase of expertise model 
are: 

**resource consultants can 
work with , greater numbers of .stu- 
dents by providing strategies to 
classroom' teachers; 

**fewer . . highly-trained 
specialists are needed; 

therefore, expertise, can be more 
readily spread out in rural 
area; 

**teachers are provided with 
inservice training through the 
employment of appropriate inter- 
vention strategies; and 

**students benefit from being 
mainstreamed in the classroom and 
involved with their peers. 

Commonly cited disadvantages are: , 

**classrbom teachers may not 
tafce responsibility for the be- 
haviorally impaired student but 
see the student as the responsi- 
bility of the resource teacher; 

**classroom teachers may be 
incapable . of implementing new 
strategies; 

**classroom teachers may not 
be abla to generalize strategies 
to other situations or develop 
'new strategies; 

**resource teachers may not 
be available when difficulties in 
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implementing the strategies are 
. experienced by - the classroom 

^teafdfiiers; 

: . **classroom teachers may be- 
come overly dependent upon the 
expertise of the resource consuls 
tant; , 

**resource consultants may 
not have the expertise in their 
widely diverse scope of working 
.'with behaviorally impaired stu- 
dents; . 

**studer3ts may not be receiv- 
ing the most) appropriate instruc- 
tion; 

**classroom teachers may not 
^consistently follow through with 
recommendations of the resource 
consultant; and 

**the • expertise, leaves the 
school system if the school, loses 
the services of the resource con- 
sultant. 

Doctor-Patient Model 

•The doctor-patient model is 
the second most widely employed 
model of consultation. This mod- 
el is characterized by the conr 
sul tan t questioning the classroom 
teacher about the variables in 
the classroom, the student's ;' be- : 
havior, classroom structure, in- 
• struct ional techniques tried, 
parents 1 interest, the student's 
willingness to cooperate, other 
students 1 reactions to the behav- 
iorally impaired student, aca- 
demic perfoi§;ahce of the student, 
etc. Based ' on the .'response to 
the questions asked of the regu- 
lar classroom teacher, the re- 
source consultant makes recom- 
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mendations about the strategies 
and interventions to be employed. 

the assumptions underlying 
this model are that: (1) the 
resource consultant knows what 
questions to ask; (2) the class- 
room tefacher \ is giving accurate 
information; (3) the resource 
consultant has a sufficient 
repertoire of suggestions, for . the 
classroom teacher to employ. ."• As 
in the purchase of expertise 'mod- 
el, it is assumed ^that the class-, 
room teacher will be able 'to 
carry put the • suggestions and, 
recommendations of the resource 
teacher. ' 

The advantages. . to the doc- 
tor-patient model for. the class- 
room teacher and the behaviorally 
impaired students are: 

**classropm teachers\can re- 
ceive assistance in dealing, with 
problems in the classroom; 

**classroom : teachers . may 
learn the type of information 
needed for the resource consul- 
tant to be of assistance; 

**classroom teachers may be 
y , able to accomodate mildly-moder- 
>- n " ately beh#v-iorally impaired' -stu- 
dents in the classroom; . 

**resourc« consultant can 
serve the classroom teacher with '• 
more accurate information; 

**resource consultant usually 
is able to provide more appro- 
v °priate intervention strategies; 

**resource consultant . can 
serve a greater population of the 
behaviorally impaired students; - 
and 
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**cl&ssrdom teachers may feel 
more secure; } ' 

Many of the same disMvan-* 
tages plague the~ dpctar^patient 
model which Influence .' tfie - pur- 
chase, of 'expertise, model, v Some, 
of the ^disadvantages include: . ( . 

y •; **classroom teacher relies en >• 
the resource /consultant-, for anv 
s^ers to- problem's; 

:'''( I **cliassrbom teache? has ; a 
limited/ array of intervention; 
strategies'; , : 

^classroom teacher's oppoi^ 
tmities- for- additional ^learning 
may be; limited; ^ \ ' 

**classrodm teacher is of teg. ■ 
unwilling^ to- accept responsi-^ 
bility> for implementing stf at- 
egie's; r • • v a "; . ■ 

. **classrdom teacher may ' pd-<* 
tentially, be unable , to .carry out 
: the strategy; 

a **amount; vof time arid energy 
invested by. the resource consul- 
tant i.s considerable;' 

. ^resource consultant ' miay* be 
unavailable when needed; and , . ■ 

**suggestions . fbr change .in 
the classroom -teacher's methods 
come, from outside t^he school. 

The Process Model 

The first two models place 
the major responsibility for 
decision making oh- the resource 
consultant. The resource consul- 
tant provides the guidelines for 
ttie intervention strategy and the 



directidrts^for carrying t*hem out 
in the ' classroom. ^The classroom 
■ v teacher's* sole Tesponsibi lit y is 

- to "carry out c instructions given 
' by ^the resource consultant. As a • 

result, the classroom teacher may 
view 4 the intervention . , and the 
Student as the 'resource teacher's 
K % responsibility* Thfe ^rpcess mod- 
: ; el avoids this problem by Relying 
/. or* joint^cooperative . -(tecisiorl 
making. ' The classroom teacher 
who, has a. problem with, a behav^ 
'•lorbily impaired f studeht A seeks 
Assistance for resolution . of; the 
\--- problem. The, resource consultant, 
and the ^classrdom teacher, mutu- 
ally fs, define the ' problem, review 
.the constraints of tjje classroom; 
: generate* . pcte^ible ^jjiterv/entipn 
. strdTegies, "evaluate '/the strat- 
egies: ] ' select , a ^strategy ■§ imple- 
ment^ the t strategy • and, levalusrte 
the -'"strategy-/ The model requires 
; the -' classroom teacher- ..,and the 
■ .. resource consultant, to work /to- . 
gether in . the v selection and / im- 
plementation* of behavioral strat-. 
'egiestin the classroom./ /• 
4 /. The .assumptions .^underlying 
thp process model of' consultation 
afe that, the classroom teacher *is. 
capable' of making decisions /about 
behaviorally ^ impaired . [. students' 

- . and ■ is ; able ^to .carry them out . 

The r resource consultant 1 s role is 
"transferred •. from; , the expertise' 
-role to one of joint problem re*- 
solver. Another key assumption 
is -that .the classroom /teacher 
will -be willing to/ invest the 
* time . and : \ energy > in problem 
resolution through * - the •"/' process 
. model. - 

• Advantages of the process 
model include: 

**c-lassroom teacher is part 
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*m 

of the decision-making process. 

♦♦classroom * teacher has an 
investment in the success of the 
intervention; 

. . v ' ♦♦classroom teacher will 
learn a problem-solving model in 
working through situations which* 
may carry over to other concerns;* 

•♦♦classroom- teacher ' is ex- 
panding his/her repertoire of 
strategies to employ with all 
students; 

**resource consultant . , may 
place more responsibility on the 
classroom 'teacher for the success 
, of the strategy; 

♦♦resource consultant will 
probably need to follow up the 
intervention less frequently; and 

♦♦expertise of the classroom 
teacher is combined with the re- 
source* teacher's expertise. 

Disadvantages of the process 
model also affect the possible 
acceptance and successful amploy- 
ment of 'the methods. Some of 
these disadvantages include: 

♦♦availability of time for 
the classroom teacher and the 
consultant to meet; 

♦♦willingness of the class- 
room teacher to be a partner in 
sharing the responsibility for 
the. strategies employed; 

♦♦classroom teacher 1 s wil- 
lingness to be involved in a 
relatively time-consuming process 
-which v is less direct than the 




other two models; ■■"« ■' 

♦♦classroom teacher's diffi- 
culty in learning to participate 
in the process model; and 

" ♦♦classroom teacher ' s dis- 
equilibrium experienced" in using 
the model. 

■ /N All three of the consultation 
models have strengths, and all 
are probably employed at one time 
or another by resource consul- 
tants. The choice of" consul- 
tation model can influence how 
inservice and staff development 
will take place in the rural 
schools. The process model pro- 
vides one of the more effective 
means of, working with individual 
school staff members. Since the 
process model < requires the class- 
room teacher and the resource 
consultant to focus on a* specific 
problem and to mutually discuss 
the different, strategies which 
may be employed to intervene with 
the problem, the classroom teach- 
er is being rewarded for accur- 
ately observing or delineating a 
problem • and . for making sugges- 
tions. , 

The -purchase of expertise and 
doctor-patient models are also 
employed effectively to respond 
to specific questions and to pro- 
vide resources and information 
which • the classroom teacher may 
not have. The key elements in. 
consultation are the involvement 
of the classroom teacher in the 
decision-making process and the 
provision of opportunities for 
using problem-solving models. 
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Figure 1 

Role of the Resource Consultant with 
Behaviorally Impaired Students 



Reso'urce teacher will: 

1. assist in the identification of the behaviorally impaired 
student; 

2. assist in the identification of individual needs of 
behaviorally impaired students; 

3; consult with regular classroom teachers about behaviorally 
impaired students enrolled- in regular classrooms; 

4. consult with regular classroom teachers about instructional 
materials and methods appropriate for use in the regular classroom 
with behaviorally impaired students; 

5. consult with parents about educational/behavioral progress; 

6. provide inservice education to the faculty and administration 
on the role of the resource personnel; 

- *» 

7. provide direct instruction and/or counseling to identified 

students; * 

8. monitor individual student's progress toward written goals and 
objectives; 

9. evaluate the effectiveness of the program; 

10. coordinate the implementation of the goals and objectives of 
the program; and 

11. consult with school administrators^ regarding program 
development. 
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.Implementation of the Resource 
Consultant Model . in Rural BI Pro - . 
grams . ( 

As was stated earlier, the v - 
use of the ■ resource consultant 
model for delivery of service to . 
mildly- handicapped -students has 
been supported ' in the literature 
and in state and Federal 
legislation. Despite this fact, « 
the model has been underutilized 
in rural. BI programs. .The key ; 
factor in increasing the, 
utilization of the resource 
consultant model is the strategy 
employed in implementing the 
model in the local school. Three 
elements are essential to the 
successful implementation of the 
model. "i^ese include: (1) 
administrative policies 1 and 
support* of the model; (2) 
adequate training for personnel* 
involved; (3) evaluation of the 
- model's use and effectiveness. 

Administrative Policies and Sup- 
port . 

The effective employment of 
any of the' previously described 
consultation models will be biased 
upon the willingness of the 
school district -to permit the 
necessary changes to occur in the 
school structure. The philosophy 
of service delivery must be com- 
, patible with the special educa- 
tion staff and the instructional 
staff roles.. This philosophy 
should be operational in the job 
description of the resource con- 
sultant and the classroom teach- 
er, in the school policies on 
serving behaviorally impaired 
students, and through adminis- 
trative support for consultation 
activities. 

The role description of. the - 



resource s consultant should.- indi- 
cate' that 'individual's role in; 
.providing consultation. , This job 
description should -te* used in 
selecting teachejs for- employment 
.and in providing a structure for '. t 
the /training ' of currently em- 
ployed resource consultants. *The 
job description in Figure 1 is 
one which recognizes both the 
consultation role and the per- 
sonal and communication skills of 
the resource consultant. 

The role description for the 
classroom teacher is also very 
important to the success of pro- 
grams for .the behaviorally im- 
paired students - in: rural areas. 
In rural settings, the regular 
classroom teacher may have to 
take a greater responsibility for 
the education of the behaviorally 
impaired student. Emphasis in 
the role, description should be 
placed on the teachers 1 respons- 
ibility for the progress of all 
students enrolled in their clas- 
ses as well as recognition of 
their involvement - in the consul- 
tation process. The expectations 
of classroom teachers who have 
behaviorally disordered students 
enrolled are further -delineated 
into academic and social consid- 
erations in Figure 2. 

The program may be further 
supported in written school pol- 
icies concerning programs /for 
behaviorally impaired students. 
These policies should indicate 
support for the provision of 
services in the least restrictive 
environment and indicate how 
these services will be provided 
through the use of the consulta- 
tion model. 

Administrative support 
through the provision of adequate 
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./>■■ ^.Expectations, of Classroom Teachers with Behaviorally 
\ .v- 'Impaired Students Enrolled in Their Classes 



Classroom lesfdher Expectations 

1. The behaviorally impaired student is the joint responsibility of . 
the classroom, teacher and the special education resource consultant. 

2. The classroom. teacher will meet regularly with the special education - 
resource consultant to discuss the performance of the behaviorally 
impaired student. The frequency of these contacts will be jointly 

/'determined. \ 

\. The classroorh teacher will be expected to maintain accurate and 
' complete . records of the student's performance and progress in the 
classroom. • • \ ' W*.* 

4. The classroom vteacher will provide course syllabi or objectives 
for parents and IEP staff ing^members to review and serve as a guidei 
for developing \and monitoring -the student's progress. 

5. The classroom teacher will become -aware of the purpose and philosophy ; 
of the program \ot. the behaviorally impaired students. 

Academic Considerations ' 

1. The classroom teacher will make an effort to adapt instructional 
materials to meet\the unique .needs of the behaviorally impaired student. 
Modification could\ include providing alternative ways of evaluating the 
student's progress .\ 

2. The classroom teacher will use alternative strategies of instruction to 
meet the needs of ttie behaviorally impaired student. Examples would 
include peer tutoring for one-to-one instruction and modifying 
assignments. \ v ■ 

3. The classroom teacher\will need to clarify his/her expectations for the 
student for the respective course. 

Social Considerations 

1. Jhe classroom teacher will need to be aware of opportunities for the 
behaviorally impaired student to be accepted by other, students. 

2. The classroom teacher- will need to clarify the classroom rules and 
regulations for the behaviorally impaired student. 

3. The classroom teacher will be aware of the influence of his/her 
attitudes toward" the behaviorally impaired student on the 
attitudes of other students. 

4. The classroom teacher will tpe aware that his/her attitudes affect the 
beh3viorally impaired student's performance. 

5. The classroom teacher will be aware of realistic behaviors and 
potentiality of the student. 
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space and the scheduling of ysuf- 
ficient time for cohsultatitin is 
also essential to the successful 
• implementation of the model. \ 
Administrative support » may also 
be 1 pfovided through many less 
tangible means such as: 

. **a positive attitude toward 
the program; 

, ^supportive statements , to 
'staff about the model; 

**encouragement of the staff 
to utilize the model; 

**support of inservice and 
professional development, for 
staff -in using the model*; 

**positive public relations 
concerning the program, e.g., 
fielding questions about the pro- 
gram and informing the public of 
the pro-am; 

**resolution of the concerns 

and negative reactions of staff 

members in a constructive manner; 

and ■• . 

„ ♦ 

**reduction m of teacher anx- 
iety about .working with mildly 
behaviorally impaired students. 

Training Personnel Involved 

The first step in any staff 
development of training program 
is the communication of the re- 
sponsibilities *to' the parties 
involved. Acknowledgement of the 
responsibility of the school 
staff through the development of 
role descriptions serves as a 
basis for the communication of 
the school staff Vs role in edu- 
cating the behaviorially impaired 
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student. Classroom teachers need 
tb be advised of their role and 
the rationale' for ♦ the 'implemen- 
tation of such a program. Teach- 
er awareness of responsibility is 
a valuable and an essential ini- 
tial step, but there will need to 
be a review of teachers' skills 
/ in serving the . behaviorally im- 
/ paired student. / . v 

; The inventory of teacher 
skills is most conveniently de- 
termined through a needs assess- 
ment instrument completed by in- 
dividual teachers. The 
instrument should ask teachers 
about their confidence in 
performing ; responsibilities set 
up for them in serving the 
behaviorally impaired . # student. 
Also, "teachers should /be polled 
about their knowledge of the pro- 
cedures jjsed in .the identi- 
fication of the ''Behaviorally 
impaired and the current 
strategies employed in their 
Education. ' 

There are a number of ways of 
providing support for classroom 
teachers who have behaviorally 
impaired students enrolled in 
"their classrooms. ^ In the next 
sections of the paper, three 
means of providing support and 
-knowledge needed by classroom 
teachers will be presented. " The 
three are inservice training, 
consultation, and demonstration 
teaching. 

Inservice Training. -One of 
the most common rtieans of provid- 
ing support' and knowledge - for 
classroom teachers who serve be- 
< havi orally impaired students is 
through large scale inservice 
activities. This type of ;£jairV 
ing has, however, been, questioned 
in the literature (Grosenick, ancf 
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Huntze, 1980); •■ In . their report, 
Grosenick* and Huntze liken much, 
of- the' inservice provided to <• 
classroom teachers as a "dog : and ; 
prony shotf" - where little follow-up 
and implementation, of ' the in- 
formation takes place. However, ^ « 
they , summarize, the needs^. of ^ 
classroom, teachers in ^se^ihgNthe 
behaviorally impaired student: A 

"Inservice is a valuable 
tool... it is an excellent means 
for updating , and/or '.'converting 11 
current, experienced staff- to 
providing services to severely 
behaviorally impaired - children 
and youth," (q. 56) ' ' .• ".. 

The key to. the success of the^ 
large-scale inservice / sessions 
will be the goals and function^ 
of the program to -classroom 
teachers. t Topics which- would 
often be included are: \ 

♦♦identification^ of the be- 
haviorally impaired student, : 

" ♦♦role of consultation by -the 
resource consultant in serving 
the kehavioraly impaired student, 

- ♦♦classroom teacher's role in * 
serving the behaviorally impaired 
student, 

'♦♦resource teacher consulta- 
tion- model and its application to 
classroom teachers, 

*'*service delivery models for » 
the behaviorally impaired stu- 
dent, and , 

♦♦strategies employed in 
serving the behaviorally impaired 
student in the classroom. 



These -topics would serve as a 
starting' point for the staff 
development program. 'They would 
open up questipns that individual • 
teachers would have about their 
own capabilities and -the imple- 
mentation of such a program \ in 
their \ classroom. Large group 
inservice activities need to be 
•carefully organized to ; avoid the! 
• "dog and' pony show" * commonly , 

used, which excites teachers and 
; then : offers little or no fol- 
low-up support for implementation 
fOf the strategies. The key to 
"the success of the large-scale 
inservice sessions will be the 
preplanning and post planning of 
activities to reinforce the im- 
plementation of attitudes and 
skills by the classroom teacher.^ ^ 
Consultation , Individual 
consultation with classroom 
teachers is one of the more ef- 
fective -ways^ of implementing 
v strategies * and "techniques pre- 
sented in large-scale inser- 
- vices. Individual consultation 
'begins' when students -identified 
as .behaviorally impaired are* 
placed in ? the classroom. At this 
point, the. classroom teacher will 
be hble to more, directly raise 
questions about interactions with 
the individual student. The con- 
sultation with the resource con- 
sultant is helpful in relieving 
fears*' and apprehensions of the 
classroom teacher and support the 
teacher's skills in -establishing 
guidelines for the orientation .of 
the behaviorally impaired. stud$nt 
into the classroom. 

The consultation with the 
classroom teacher continues as 
needed through communication sys- 
tems established : to check- the 
. progress of each ^studenty. Th^se- 
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consultation sessions should tak£ 
place on a .regularly scheduled' 
basis to permit the teacher to; 
have a support system for in- 
struction of the student. The - 
communication system for moni- 
. toring progress is important in 
providing information about the \ % 
effectiveness of the intervention fc 
strategies developed jointly by - 
the consultant and the, teacherf . 

Participation by. the resource 
consultant and the classroom 
teacher in .the. consultation pro- 
cess can also lead to improved 
consultation / skills on the ■; part 
of the classroom teacher. The 
resource consultant has the op- 
portunity to provide support: 

♦♦providing guidelines for 
" Consultation sessions; 

♦♦reinforcing teacher contri- 
bution to consultation sessions; 

O f 

* \ ■ ' ' r > 

. ♦♦modeling "appropriate con- 
sulting behavior; 

• r , 

♦♦utilizing teacher contri-: 
' bution'in improving program; and 

♦♦establishing realistic 
; goals and expectations for behav- 
loraHy impaired students. * 

" . , Demonstration Teaching . ~ An 
oftep overlooked' technique for 
use by, resource consultants in 
-assisting regular classroom 
teachers, in serving the behaVior- 
aily> impaired students is demon- . 
stration ^ teaching of suggested 
strategies.. Demonstration teach- 
ing is '-At logical extension of the 
consultation process. After the 
^resource .consultant and the . 
classroom teacher have agreed 
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upon a mutual intervention strat- 
egy in. the classroom j the teacher 
may, bs somewhat apprehensive 
about how to implement the sug- 
gestions • into . his/her class. 
Upon the request of the classroom 
teacher, the resource - consultant 
may take the classroom teacher f § 
class for a period of, time while 
the classroom teacher observes. 
The 'purpose is to provide a model 
for the implementation of agreed 
-upon skills and 'to support the 
strategics that the two individ- 
uals have mutually acknowledged 
as being appropriate. , 
The value of » demonstration 
teaching , is in the modeling of 
appropriate Instructional strat- 
egies. The process allows for 
the opportunity for the* classroom 
'teacher to pbserve, critique, and 
discuss with the consultant tech- 
niques being demonstrated. This 
interaction may provide . an in- 
centive for classroom teachers to 
expand their repertoire of strat- 
egies irr approaching the behav- 
iorally ' impaired student. -The 
utilization of demonstration 
teaching is very dependent upon a 
positive; and professional .rela- 
tionships between the classroom 
teacher Vid the resource consul- 
tant. The key to the success, of 
the strategy lies with the re- 
source teathers ability to ef- 
fectively model appropriate prac- 
tices and to effectively* communi- 
cate with the classroom teacher. 
* 

Evaluation of the Resource Con r 
, sultant Model 

Afte^r the resource consultant 
model has been implemented, there 
is a need to ' evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness' of the program in 
meeting 'f : the needs of mildly 
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behaviorally impaired \ students 
and the needs of the; school. 
Figure 3 provides a listing of . 
variables within the resource 
consultant, model and means for 
gathering data to. support the 
achievement '• of the variables. 
The figure should; not . be - 
considered ... to, be exhaustive -in 
detailing of evaluation^ questions 
but should be 'considered to be a 
representative sample to . provide 
direction . for educators inter- 
ested' in determining Vthe effec- 
tiveness of * resource* \ consultant 
models in rural .schools. .■ 

Summary- ' * v ' 

Many unique concerns affect 
the implementation, of program to 
serve behaviorally \ impaired 
students in rural schools. -\ Geo- 
graphical isolation,, population 
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density aQd ' limited fiscal re- 
sources are 1 constraints which 
cannot be readily: alleviated. 
.Models of program delivery need • 
to take into account these prob- 
lems/ .The resour'ce . . consultant 
holds excellent possibilities for 
serving / the *mildy • behaviotglly > 
impaired % student; in 'rural 
schools. . The - resource consul- 
tant's- success is contingent, upon 
the. acceptance, and support- of the 
school's administrative and 
teaching staffs' the implementa- 
> tion off* the program .by the re- 
. soupce .consultant,, and an ongoing 
* evaluation • of . its success in 
. meeting ~ the "school .'district's 
needs. - If " Jmplemehtedr success- 
fully, this approach model cgn 
expand' the skills ,of ^classroom 
teachers ,and-' facilitate the ad- 
% ' justmeht and progress of behav- 
, . iorarily impaired students. 



Figure 3- 

Evaluation of Consultation Services 



Variable? 



Measurement 



1. ^Administrative Support: 
f .' . [facilities,. V 
\ Staff time-, . ' 

t Policies 

2/ Teacher initiated' » ; 
- a modifications 

^'.(contributions to . ■ , '* 
/ consultation Interview) 

3.- Time spent iri consultation 
as tima in direct service 



1/ Review of adequacy 'through: 
checklists, amount of time, 
written policies, 
administrator's comments " 

2. Anecdotal tecord of contacts 



3 . Time and activity, log 



4 : ; .v Number of teacher contacts/ 

availability for consultation 

5. Teacher perception of" the, ' 
T valye/jof* consultation > ; 

6/ Implementation of strategies' - 



7 • j Studerlt progress toward 
* objectives 



8. " Maintenance of BI students 

ip regular classroom 

9. " Attitude of teachers 

' toward BI students 



J.O. Staff development 

activities with staff 



A. Anecdotal record of contacts/ 
decisions 

5. Survey of teacher perceptions 



6. Classroom observations and ' 
teacher report 

7.. Student assessment against 
IEP or class objectives. 
Regularly scheduled progress 
report (written or oral) 

8. Periodic review of child 

-placement 

9. — Sus\(ey of teachers 

Teacher cqmments 
Acceptance of new students r 
Anecdotal records 

10. Teacher attitude survey 
Pre-posttesting 
Observation of teacher 
Number of activities 
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A Series of Reactions 



A' Reaction by: 



Vivian Elliott 
Teacher 

. Panhandle Mental Health Center 
Scottsbluff , Nebraska 



In ' general I agree with* the 
possibilities outlined in this 
paper as being jrealistic. Most r 
of the advantages and disad- 
vantages mentioned I have experi- 
enced qp been aware of from the 
viewpoint of a. teacher of behav- 
iorally impaired, students. How- 
ever," the paper is aimed ait deal- 
ing with the mildly handicapped 
behaviorally impaired . student . 
Given this type of student and 
personnel lacking expertise in 
this area, failure- to recognize 
or denial of the existence.;, of, a 
problem,- ' often persists^/ The' 
problem, though frustrating;, is" 
manageable for the tiiTie^ * being 
within the classroom, .the ques- 
tion even arisesj does it warrant' 
special ; attention orv.v services?. • 
The need for neighboring dis- 
tricts to band together for a 
common cause for these students, 
is not likely to seem urgent... 
Schools after all have many, many, 
pressing problems demanding at- 
tention. Working with other dis- 
tficts for any purpose ■ requires 
more time and energy, . especially 
initially,., than '* working alone. 
Besides, . who is responsible- for 
initiating* the exploring 3f such 
• a program. T 

Interestingly enough, here in 
fair western Nebraska a local \ 



group made up of personnel /re- 
sponsible for, serving special 
education students* from several 
districts did find it a pressing . 
need to unite for. a common cause 
when the services ^for more se- 
verely disabled behaviorally im- 
paired students were discontinued 
temporarily. They ' are: making 
their needs for .continued - ser- 
vices known. m Because this group 
is made up of . knowledgeable and 
concerned people, I am quite 
optimistic that in these' dis- 
tricts the behaviorally i impaired 
.students of whatever -severity 
will, in \he near % future , be 
served much more adequately than 
ever before... Once ; start?d, this 
group Is determined to find a way 
to provide* the services' tihey see 
as' necessary. - Although it , is 
likely that . onde a program is 
established, all sizes of school 
districts in the area ..will bene- 
fit, districts serving.- oyer\500 
students and having -more avail- 
able expertise in -dealing with 
behaviorally impaired students 
t are providing the primary leader- 
ship in actively seeking ways to 
meet their needs for services. 

: If this paper is jto be used 
Yto tielp school administrations or 
school boards see ways that they 
can plan* to serve the behav- 
iorally impaired students, and 
they are not likely to have ex- 
tensive expertise in ' special 
education, then there., are some 
points that probably should be- 
expanded or clarified. 

\It is probably true that many 
schools, will expect either a 
teacher of consultant to serve 
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^several specialties. . It is 
stated that .the presenting, prob- 
lems" of beftaviorally impaired, 
specific learning disabled, and- 
mildly mentally retarded do not 
differ • significantly. Without 
further comment, it -seems, an un- 
stated assumption that therefore t 
they need the same treatment.:* 
•With this I do not agree. They 
-may all be reacting similarly to. • . 
a world they do not /comprehend, 
but ways to* help them better- . 
understand depends* on treating . 
the causes, not- the symptoms*. 
*The "causes are often not similar 
at all. . I have no apprehensions 
about'having a jteacher or consul- 
tant :who undeistands all these 
■areas having such a mixture. My 
q^oncern^ i% that ^Sbmegne having 
expertise in ^pne of these areas 
would automatically be expected 
to know how tp serve the others 
as well. 

It would be hard to over- 
emphasize tf\e. importance of „the 
commitment of the school adminis- 
tration, on the success ., of the 
program. They can give support 
by: ' (1) aiding the consultant in 
quickly becoming acquainted with 
the resources and professionals 
available in the community; (2) 
allowing time to explain general 
functions of the program and con- 
sultant whether through inservice 
or some other means; (3) helping 
consultants find teachers who are 
likely to be. enthusiastic and 
successful with the program to 
initiate the program and thus 
encourage. an,", aura of . teacher 
acceptance from the very begin- 
ning;. (4) being willing to ! free 
teachers from the ^classroom for 
time ta plan, consult and 
evaluate with the consultant and 



set goals and evaluate with the 
consultant and student involved. 

If the program is successful, 
the regular classroom teacher > 
will likely becgme a bigger asset 
to the school, better able to 
serve- her regular as well as 
special students. As she learns 
to observe and record for her 
special .students, she will likely 
develop a greater overall aware- 
ness of her students in general- 
— even though at first concentra- 
tion on one or a few students may 
decrease her awarfeness of 
others. She will likely recog- 
nize symptoms earlier. Imple- 
menting corrective strategies at 
an earlier, stage is usually 
easier and more ' successful. She 
will likely learn to clarify her 
expectations, bgth academic and 
behavioral, fot: her students. 
Setting goals and evaluating pro- 
gress is another area that is 
likely to carry over into * the 
classroom in general. 

I feel this is a model that 
if implemented could) improve ser- 
vices in many communities across 
the state. Initiating such V a 
program and finding properly 
trained resource consultants are 
likely to be the factors keeping 
the program frgm happening. . The 
position of resource consultant, 
as outlined in various forms in 
this paper, would be an exciting 
, and demanding job, requiring much 
flexibility and spontaneity. It 
would require not only expertise 
in dealing with . the presenting 
problems of . the students,* but 
also*, finding successful ways to 
deal ; with students, teachers, 
parents, administration, and a 
cross section of other profes- 
sionals, as well as these people 
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in various combinations as: groups. 

In .this locality, students 
witih other, handicapping 'condi- 
tions are being serviced under 
programs similar to the one de- 
scribed in this paper. ... Why not 
the 1 behaviorally impaired stu- 
dent? Perhaps it is. time that we 
take it upon ourselVes" to see 
that those who make the decisions 
realize the necessity of the ser- 
vices, and also help them find 
the resources necessary . 



A Reaction by: 



Jackie Kelsey 
Behavior Strategist 
North Platte Public Schools 
North Platte, Nebraska* 



./This' paper was interestingly 
* complete and comprehensive/ in-" 
. describing the resource consul- 
tant model I've been implementing . 
in the North Platte \ Public 
Schools for the past two years. 
My job description was developed 
to meet the needs of the behav-' 
iorally impaired in • the right 
public elementary schools with a 
total 'enrollment of 2,600 stu- / 
dents (grades K-6) . Our city 
population ■ is currently near 
25,000. My position of Behav- 
ioral Adjustment Strategist in- 
volves a combination of all three 
consultation models (purchase of 
expertise,; -doctor-patient, pro- . 
cess) and' the listed advantages 
and disadvantages of each were, 
quite 'accurate. The ■ three es- 
sential elements for successful 



implementation were right • orv 
target and ' we are still \j 
attempting to modify gnd perfect 
bur approaches to them . . f . 

The .reminder of the value of 
demonstration teaching as/a tech- 
nique _fqr assisting classroom 
teachers was . taken 0 seriously. 
This method is one I * ve , seldom ^ 
used but found to be most effec- . 
tlve on the few occasions that it. 
was used. Another helpful sug- 
gestion derived from the paper 
was the policy of presenting 
classroom teachers as well --as 
administrators 'with a written 
description of expectations or. 
their role in the a implementation 
of the program. We've done this 
informally through inservice and 
faculty meetings, but individual 
interpretation of what was said 
has led to some confusion- and 
inconsistency from school * to 
school. The more formal and 
written approach may help to 
clarify some of the. discrepancy 
in policy. 

A careful study of the issues 
discussed in this paper are very 
important to any rural school 
district, town or city which is 
attempting to provide services to 
the behaviorally impaired on a 
minimal budget or , who- prefer a 
mainstreaming - approach rather 
than contained i BI classrooms. 
Educating al^. Jbandicapped stu- 
dents - in the least restrictive 
environment is Ahe goal of our 
Special Service^TSepartment . The 
resource .consultant model has 
allowed one behavioral strategist 
to serve a total of 85 cases dur- 
ing the 1980-81 school year, (the 
first vear - of implementation) , 
and a total, of 63 cases as, of 
'February 1 - during the . 1981-82 
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•school year. , \ 

Due to " the policy of no, 
self-contained classrooms * for BI v 
Students - in" North' piatte, provid- 
ing, services to students - with 
moderate to" severe behavioral and ; , 
'emotional impairments becomes a • 
unique problem to the resource 
consultant. The only^ alternative, 
is to become well Informed on 
support 'facilities' Within the 
community and throughout the^ 
state of Nebraska. " Community 
support systems are readily, ac- 
'cessable to the strategist, ' but 
state ' facilities are few in num- 
\ ber and quality for elementary 
age students. /The , Nebraska Diag- 
nostic Center in Cozad, Nebraska 
has . proven to be an economical , 
and reliable support system, but 
^does not provide long-term treat- 
ment. In light of this problem, 
the .Support System Project then 
becomes al most valuable tool to 
the * resource consultant- in the 
rural area.. * 
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A Reaction by: 

" ■ ~> . '■ 

Deborah fMaybfy-Strong 
. Teacher 

Lincoln Public Schools 
Lincoln, Nebraska - 



informative, and concise! - - 

■"" ' Dr. ^Vasa/ -briefly explained 
^the 4 problems experienced by rural : 
' schools jLn j respect to \ special 
i education programs; Many of the 
problems ai;ie unique to the rural, 
school bqpause of* geographical }. 
, K location ^rid Size (staff, build-, 
. ing, student ^populatioo^) . On the ' m 
■V other hand, there ^re problem^ 
that are/*shared l5y rjjral 4 and tfr- 
. , ban special ; education > problems. 
6 It) 'appears that DrV; Vasa >is qyitS 
familiar, with the*- advantages --and 
*" ^ disadvantages of rura]>* special 
4 ■ education '.programs ) and ;, thus was - . 
; able to jthbroti^hly . examine the 
pro^^lihd GDfff^of each .of the men- 
tioned resource ^consultation mod- 
, . r - v ■ . - : j. j 

elS.) ■ V-^ ^ » • ^ • . ' \ : V- ■ 

I thih^ the pap<*r is : helpful 
in . ^realistically presenting*- asr 
pects of rusai programs ^d the 
'roles tfiat, the , different resource 
- teacher models can. ♦ take. In ,the~ 
state of Nebraska, with the large 
number - of ; rural school districts, 
this is a very 'important and 
relative topic. *As an instryptoi: 
in an urban school district- in 
Nebraska, I. am not* aware— and 
perhaps should be— of all -of the 
steps being taken within this 
state to deal with the delivery 
of special education ^services to 
rural districts. 



A Reaction by: 



I began reading Dr. r Stan 
- Vasa's paper from ..the standpoint 
e of arv urban teacher who had. very 
little past experience with rural 
area special education programs. 
I found" it. to ; 'be interesting, 



Carol McClain 

Director of Special Programs 
Beatrice Public Schools 
Beatrice*, Nebraska 



After > 1 a number . of false 
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starts and one unsatisfactory 
completion of . a response to «Dr.- ... 
Vasa 1 s article, I have concluded 
that my ^ difficulties ' are due to 
two aspects of the content of the 
article/- 4 ' First, the problems 
raised regarding the provision of. 
services for. rural behaviprally 

> impaired studejhtg* are answered'* 
with one solution the provision 
of a resource teacher. * Secondly, /* 
the three models , for ' resource 
teacher/classroom teacher consul- 
tation are those that have been 
explored v ' by Dr. Vasa and others . 
in 'various special * education v . 
field's (SLD, ED,, 1 .'EMM; etc.) ; / 
through articles and / inservices : 
for', the- past' several : years. 
Therefor^; I * have ; experienced a 
good' deal \ J of ^difficulty in gener- 
ating any ..strong reaction to Dr. 
Vasa's comments /given the scope : 
antf uniqueness of his statements, 
except to say, "Ho hum. V 

• As an "itinerant^ . and "sta- 
tionary V resource * teacher, I ■ 

'*fdund; • tfta't •tfie ' most successful 
cdhsuitatiorv method ; irv one/sitUa- / 
tion was a " failure in the , next . 
The best "apprdach/'wa?/ ^9.^bepome; ;; 
proficient in several^ models'; oft . 

\ consultation and use> -thfem •"■with / 
flexibility and variety/ to /fit 
each situation. ? D^.y' Va^ 
els are proven sijccessra, . . but :•' 
have been in practice for s>ix or 
..seven years. > .../•• . 

r % The* suggestions in the artiv- 

4 cle may provide' a somewhat useful > 
summary for new practitioners , or 
teachers yho have been in the 

/ field ..; for ./ a number of years and 

. ^n^ed f /a. .< refresher on *aj£erhative 
procedures. But * fdn the ruraJL - 
consultant who tafees ^advantage oT*" 
university courses^ : ' ^'^.nservices 
and peer support contacts, the 



procedures / outlines are a part of 
. everyday survival skills. * ; 

. The issue, of administrative 
support is probably the. paramount 
concern of rural consultants. A 
program's success (a'nd the con- 
sultant's reputation) rests on 
the { degree of support, or lack 
thereof, given -by the school - 
administration . ; The adminis- 
trator who ' does not .take a stand 
regarding the BL program has made 
a profound statement to the 
school staff as to his attitude. 

; Regardless of how well a consul- 

; tant handles; the BI program, the 
chances of its' succeeding are nil 

[' unless the - school administration 
takes an active, supportive role 
on behalf of^ the consultant's 

.activities. 1 To develop this 
administrative Suppdrt, the solu- 
, tions posed by Dr. Vasa in de- 
signing a good consultation model 
can be employed: education, in- 

i yvolvement and personal trust. 

In Nebraska, the Association 
of Special Education Supervisors 
(NASES) was formed to help meet 

; the need to invQl-ve . adminis- 
trators. in special education. 

/ NASES^ has served to 'develop a 
network of ■■; support for special 
education services across the 
state by providing information 
and education to administrators. 
One difficulty faced by NASES is 
the J variety of concerns high- 
lighted by the larger, eastern 
school districts, compared to the 
priorities of smaller, "outstate" 
schools. This may not be unique 
to Nebraska, but it has sometimes; 
clouded the perception of state-^ 
, wide needs cn the part of the 
L/ State Department of Education. 

The State 6$fejcati'oo, v Training 
/Series CSETS) has ^iven rural 
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Nebraska educators some oppor- 
tunities to secure more training 
in the area of. behavioral impair- 
ments. Offered in various loca- 
tions across the state, experi- 
enced instructors provide, courses > 
for college credit and profes- 
sional' growth. As opposed to the 
"cjog and pony shows" Or. . Vasa 
berates, SETS classes offer more 
depth and intellectual challenge 
than is possible in a two-hour 
inservice speech., Based on my 
experience with training programs 
such as SETS, ■■■ I believe 
Nebraska's* rural teachers " are 
curious and invehtive, but they 
are also threatened when a BI 
student confronts them with chal- 
lenges that force them to' examine 
their teaching styles ' and dis- 
ciplinary procedures. The rural 
classroom teacher is willing to 
drive 100 miles for training,'' but 
susceptible to resentment if 
there is no emotional and 0 philo- 
sophical support from ' staff and 
administrators when they return 
to their local school. Rural BI 
consultants have the same needs 
for updating their skills and 
locating a support group of. other 
BI professionals.. In the future, 
facing the rising economic situa- 
tion, these consultants and 
trained classroom teachers are 
likely to become even more geo- * 
graphically scattered. An in- 
formation and support network for 
teachers and consultants will 
become a vital concern, perhaps 
employing telephone, computer and 
videotape communication as - a 
solution. The framework for this 1 
network needs to Si, be formulated 
soon, in order to be refined , to 
provide maximum assistance wnfen 
it 1 is crucially needed in the 
future. 



Or. Vasa has reviewed the 
problems confronting rifral 
special education, and his solu- 
tion has been to offer several * 
time-tested models for BI consul- ? 
tation with classroom teachers, 
and provide some valid criticisms 
of inservice. Or. Vasa and his 
colleagues must provide some new 
alternatives for dealing with 
rural problems if they are to, 
maximize their roles in the 
leadership of special education. 
We must all break out of the 
molds of precedence and brain- 
storm some creative solutions to 
the future provision of BI ser- 
vices- because the old answers are 
wearing thin with the tread \of 
time. 



A Reaction by: 



Georgia McOuistan ./ 
Resource 0 Teacher ./ 
ESU #i • / 

Wakefield, Nebraska 



I am employed by Educational 
Service Unit #l f . which is com- 
prised of five rural cojjnties in 
northeastern Nebraska. My com- 
ments can be condensed into 
several brief statements. 

The author does mot -address 
spfecific /issues of delivery of 
. service/to behaviorally impaired 
studepts, rather the issues ad- 
dressed pertain more to mildly 
handicapped . students. This 
should be reflected in the title* 

The use of a resource consul- 
tant as an inservice provider is 
questionable. The consultant 
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should, be viewed as an integral 
,part of the program staff for 
whom the inservice is provided. 
The consultant should be con- 
sidered as more like, than not 
like the regular teaching staff. 

In the doctor-patient model, 
the questioning of the classroom 
teacher by" the consultant (con- 
cerning variables, behavior, 
classroom structure, techniques, 
etc.) is a good idea, but it must 
, be handled with extreme care. 
Sometimes , the purpose can be 
defeated in the' process. 

The importance of administra- 
tive support needs to be. empha- 
sized even more. Further, the 
importance and necessity of 
administrative leadership was not 
even mentioned in the article. 

As stated by the author, the 
demonstration of teaching strat- 
egies for the regular classroom 
teacher by the resource consul- 
tant is an often overlooked tech- 
nique. 



A Reaction by: 

c 

Dr. Phil Meager 
Principal 

Milford Elementary School 
Mil ford, Nebraska 
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individuals who have little 
knowledge of special education; 
however, it would be helpful to 
present more application material 
in the content. If the paper is 
intended for students in an in- 
troductory level course as an 
orientation to the field, then it 
provides a good basic overview. 
But, if it is intended for 
vetferan teachers, it is repeti- 
tious and offers little new 
information. -Documentation from 
the literature was weak. Lists 
of advantages and disadvantages 
were overlapping in some in- 
stances. ^ 

Specific problems in Nebraska 
basically relate to the low inci- 
dence population of behaviorally 
impaired students. It is impos- 
sible "for most rurar school dis- 
tricts to justify hiring a spe- 
cial behaviorally impaired teach- 
er. The purchase of expertise 
model is probably the most widely 
used for the reasons listed in 
the paper. Perhaps the idfca of 
pooling students who need more 
extensive services outside the 
regular classroom could have been 
explored further. ' Several dis-. 
trlcts could go together to hire 
a teacher of behaviorally im- 
paired students. 



This paper does address 
important . issues ' for v those 



